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REASON AND EMOTION 


What a lot has happened in our field since the last issue of 
“Common Ground” went to the press! On July 29th, three 
Jewish youths were executed by the British authorities in Palestine 
after a full trial and judicial condemnation. Two days later two 
British sergeants were hanged by Jewish terrorists without any 
justification and in a manner which, whether designedly or not, 
could do no other than produce an immediate resentment on the | 
part of the British public. 


That resentment, so universally felt, in some instances found 
open expression in anti-Jewish demonstrations and in attacks on 
Jewish shops and synagogues. A flood of anti-Jewish letters burst 
upon the editorial departments of many of our national and local 
papers. The editor of one local paper worked off so much ill-feel- 
ing in an article which he himself described as being avowedly anti- 
semitic that a question was asked in Parliament and the whole 
matter referred to the Director of Public Prosecutions for considera- 
tion as to whether its terms were actionable in law as constituting an 
“incitement to violence.’ 
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In the meantime another tragedy was being enacted in the 
Mediterranean where 4,500 victims of Nazi oppression who ought 
never to have been put in such an impossible position were trans- 
ported from France to Palestine and back to France whence, after 
their refusal to disembark, they were warned that they would be 
taken to Hamburg, some for absorption into the German economy 
and others for settlement once more in Displaced Persons camps. 


Added to all this was the atmosphere of suspense which attended 
the period of waiting for the report of the United Nations Committee 
on Palestine 4hd the feeling of resignation when it eventually ap- 
peared with recommendations whose principal virtue is perhaps 
that they are no longer those of the Mandatory Power! 


And finally—and this is a factor which must also be taken into 
account—the whole period has been one of increasing anxiety with 
regard to the economic stability of our own national life. « We 
have been told that our situation to-day is at least as serious as it was 
at the time of Dunkirk. We have been warned-of dollar shortages, 
food shortages, petrol shortages and a variety of other restraints and 
restrictions all of which are grist to the mill of those irresponsible but 
very disturbing fascist and pseudo-fascist groups which seek to ex- 
ploit conditions of political and economic uncertainty for ends 
which can only be to the serious detriment of the country as a whole. 


It is small wonder that nerves are strained and emotions of 
resentment or bitterness easily aroused. Though we continue 
to think of ourselves as rational beings and cheerfully refer to the 
human species as Homo Sapiens—not altogether without some 
justification, since we are in some measure blessed with the faculty 
of reasoning—the fact remains that we are still to a very much 
greater extent than is commonly realised the children of our 
emotions. 


There is nothing necessarily derogatory in this. Indeed, it is only in 
the acceptance of the fact and of its implications that there is any hope 


of achieving a sound and healthy adjustment to life and its in- | 


finitely varied problems. The truth is that even if we desired to 


achieve a purely rational adjustment to the complex situation in | 


which we find ourselves to-day, the mere knowledge of the essential 
facts is so far beyond the attainment of most of us as to make such an 
adjustment virtually impossible. 


The Task of the Council. 


To the question as to what we in the Council of Christians and 
Jews are to do in this situation there are several answers—or rather 
several parts of one answer since the points made below are in no 
sense mutually exclusive. ' 
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But first, it is worth recording that some things have already been 
done, at least in relation to the anti-Jewish outbursts, both at the 
national and the local level. The terms of a statement issued with 
the approval of the joint-Presidents are printed on another page of 
this issue. Immediate contact was established with local Councils 
throughout the country and a careful watch kept on each local 
situation. A letter signed by all the members of the Leeds Executive 
appeared in the local evening papers and in the Yorkshire Post where 
it became the subject of editorial comment. In addition to this, the 
Jewish members of the Leeds Executive sent a strongly-worded 
appeal to the leaders of Palestine Jewry urging them to do all in 
their power to bring terrorism to an end. Other letters from members 
of local Councils in other cities were also published in their respect- 
ive papers. Action taken in relation to a series of leading articles by 
the editor of the Morecambe & Heysham Visitor is reported on elsewhere 
in this issue. 


All this we believe to be important and, we hope, of considerable 
value. It represents at least the irreducible minimum of Council 
activity in such a situation. Had our resources been greater much 
more might have been done. But we must not allow ourselves to be 
deluded into supposing that any of this can do more than touch the 
fringe of the real problems that are at stake. It cannot hope to deal 
with the underlying political and economic causes of such a situa- 
tion, nor remove the ignorance and prejudice on which intolerance 
feeds. 


It is precisely at these deeper levels that the real task of the 
Council lies, and its first and most immediate responsibility is in the 
field of educational endeavour. Both at Oxford and at Seelisberg 
many ~‘racticable recommendations were made for work in this 
field. Constructive programmes for the inculcation of responsible 
citizenship need to be prepared for use in schools. Courses for, and 
discussions with, teachers are essential. Existing text-book material 
needs to be examined with a view to the elimination of anything 
likely to foster religious, racial, or ethnic discord. New material 
needs to be provided. 


All this calls for the close collaboration with those responsible for 
framing policy and initiating activity in the field both of juvenile 
and adult education. A beginning has already been made in this 
direction—but only a beginning. Much more is needed and is to 
become part of the effective programme of the International as well 
as of the National Councils of Christians and Jews during the 
coming autumn and winter. 
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But we have a task of still more fundamental importance, for 
while such evils as intolerance and prejudice may have their roots 
in ignorance, their outward manifestations are mainly emotional in 
character and usually prompted by a sense of fear, frustration and 
insecurity. To free mankind from the fear born of the sense of frustra- 
tion and insecurity is of course the aim of most of our political pro- 
grammes and economic plans. But the implementation of these 
plans and programmes is inevitably a costly business, less in the 
material sense than in the demands made on the faith, courage and 
perseverance of the men and women for whose relief they are de- 
signed. 


The point at which they break down is precisely that at which 
this Council has its most important word to say. For that word 
is essentially a religious word, the reminder that Jews and Christians 
come nearest to each other and to the fulfilment of their 
responsibility in relation to the rest of mankind in their common 
affirmation that the only sufficient incentive to work for the realisa- 
tion of the brotherhood of man is the acknowledgement of God as 
the Creator and Lord of the universe and as the Father of all human 
beings. 


It was the recognition of this fact which prompted the Council’s 
Executive Committee in one of its earlier pronouncements to say 
that “‘it is the duty of religious people to pray and work for peace and 
for the reconciliation of enemies, for the abolition of war and all the 
evils it involves and for a new era of confidence and constructive 
service. The reestablishment of moral law, of respect for the rights 
of the person, especially those of the poor, the weak and the back- 
ward, and of responsibility towards the whole community, must be 
first charges on the energies of all right-thinking men and women. 
Church and Synagogue have the duty not only to exhort men in 
this sense, but also to infuse with their spirit those agencies, diplo- 
matic, political, economic, social and benevolent, through which 
a happier world order will be established.” 


Here then is our task, both immediate and long-range, as it is 
thrown into sharp focus by the events of the past few weeks. We 
have done what we could in a situation of grave anxiety. There 
is so much more that needs to be done, and that we believe we can 
do if only more adequate support is forthcoming. And that we must 
leave to our readers and to all who are concerned about the work of 
the Council. . 
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SEELISBERG 
1947 


Seelisberg 1947—or at least the International Conference on 
Antisemitism which opened there on August 30th—was in the true 
succession to Oxford 1946, where history was made in the field of 
international co-operation between Christ:ans and Jews. 

As a conference centre the place itself had many advantages of 
which two were outstanding. It was just sufficiently off the beaten 
track to ensure for those attending the gathering reasonable im- 
munity from any temptation to slip away for the odd day or half-day 
during the proceedings! And secondly, it was situated on an eminence 
of some 1,000 feet above the Lake of Lucerne in the midst of a 
wonderful panorama of mountain scenery and, as Dr. Allen 
reminded those who attended the Protestant Service on the Sunday 
morning of the Conference: 

“Great things are wrought when man and mountains meet 
That are not wrought by jostling in the street.” 

Certainly we came away with the feeling that after what may be 
not inappropriately described as “‘seven days hard,” some great 
things had already been accomplished—of which by no means the 
least was the fact that the Conference itself had been held at all!— 
—and that still more would emerge from this significant meeting. 

The start was, perhaps inevitably, a little uncertain. Very few 
members of the Group had met each other before. There were 
difficulties of language and interpretation to be overcome. It was 
interesting, for example, to hear the strong protest registered by one 
member of the Conference against any use of German in the pro- 
ceedings, a protest inspired by feelings of the deepest resentment 
against anything associated with Germany or the life of the German 
people. It was of little avail, however, since German was the only 
language in which some members of the Conference could make 
themselves understood. 

But perhaps the most amusing instance of the language problem 
arose in connection with a report presented by one of the Bulgarian 
delegates who insisted on speaking in Russian. His statement was 
then translated by a Bulgarian colleague into French. Finally, one 
of the Conference interpreters gave a brief summary of the speech in 
English. Members of the Conference were a little intrigued however 
to notice that the French translation took considerably longer to 
read than the original statement in Russian. Subsequent enquiry 
elicited the information that the report was originally prepared in 
French and that the Russian version was in fact a summary of the 
French! 

_ The first two days were spent in listening to reports on conditions 
in the different countries represented, reports which, in spite of the 
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best and most tactful efforts of Mr. Neville Laski who presided 
throughout this part of the Conference, would extend in varying 
degrees beyond the ten minutes allocated to each speaker. It had 
been hoped to dispense with the need for such verbal reports by the 
distribution beforehand of written ones but the difficulties of 
communication still obtaining throughout the Continent had made 
it impracticable to do other than have the documents available for 
distribution to the delegates on their arrival. As it happened, what 
looked at first sight like a loss of time had a very real value in help- 
ing to weld together a rather heterogeneous group into a real work- 
ing fellowship. 

By the end of the second day the Conference was ready to come to 
grips with its major task of considering what practical steps could be 
taken to counteract the persistence and growth of antisemitism in 
Europe today. Five commissions were set up—each of them com- 
posed of Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish members—to deal 
with the following subjects: 

1. The Principal Objectives of Jewish-Christian Co-operation in 

Relation to the Combating of Antisemitism. 

. Educational Opportunity in Schools and Colleges. 
. The Task of the Churches. 

. Work in the Field of Civic and Social Service. 

. Relations with Governments. 

The full text of their findings will, we hope, be published in the 
near future. Within the scope of this present article, only a few 
general observations are possible. Perhaps the most significant 
report was that of the third Commission which, 

“in the course of a frank and cordial collaboration between 

Jewish and Christian members, both Catholic and Protestant, 

faced the tragic fact that certain theologically inexact concep- 

tions and certain misleading presentations of the Gospel of Love, 
while essentially opposed to the spirit of Christianity, contribute 
to the rise of antisemitism.” 


The. report contains 
“certain proposals with regard to the content and form of Christian 


teaching, which should serve not only to combat antisemitism, but 

also to promote good relations between Christians and Jews.” 

The care with which this matter was considered and the spirit 
alike of the Commission itself and of the Conference which endorsed 
its report constitute in themselves a remarkable instance of the possi- 
bilities of Christian-Jewish collaboration and augur well for real 
progress in effective dealing with one of the most potent causes of 
misunderstanding between the two communities. 

The recommendations of some of the other Commissions were 
remarkable less for their originality than for the fact that they 
represent the combined judgment of Christians and Jews and their 
joint determination to work together in carrying them into effect. 
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In this connection the Conference unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion welcoming the preliminary steps taken at Oxford to set up an 
International Council of Christians and Jews and urging that the 
necessary arrangements for bringing this body into existence be 
taken with the utmost despatch. 

It so happened that the observance of the Swiss National Day 
on which is celebrated each year the establishment in 1291 of the 
first independent Swiss cantons fell within the period of the Confer- 
ence. It happened too that the Conference itself was meeting on an 
eminence immediately above the Riitli, the meadow on which 
William Tell and two other pioneers of Swiss freedom set their seal 
to that first declaration of independence. 

It was an experience which none who shared it will readily forget, 
to stand on the terrace of our hotel as darkness fell on the evening 
of that day and watch the fires which, in accordance with the 
traditional celebration, were lighted on all the surrounding heights. 
We lit no fire at Seelisberg which could be seen that night by the 
watchers on other hills—but we believe that in the realm of the 
spirit something was begun in the Conference which will serve to 
bring light into many a dark place and to advance the cause of 
establishing true freedom in the relations not only of Christians and 
Jews but of men of all nations and classes and tongues. 


NEW YEAR 


In the traditional Jewish calendar there are four ‘New Year’ 
days. The first is for kings and feasts—the day, that is, from which 
the years of a king’s reign were reckoned in the days of the monarchy. 
From this date also the great religious festivals are reckoned. Then 
there is the New Year for the reckoning of time in accordance with 
the calendar observed by the nations. The third is the New Year’s 
day of the Sabbatical and Jubilee years, and the fourth the New 
Year for trees. 

And if all this seems a little strange to the non-Jewish reader he 
will do well to remember that there is more than one New Year’s 
day in his calendar also. There is, of course, the traditional January 
Ist. There is also the first Sunday in Advent which is the beginning 
of the Christian Year. The academic year is another of our temporal 
conventions, while April Ist might well be described as the New 
Year’s day for financiers! 

Of the four Jewish New Year’s days, however, only one is univers- 
ally observed to-day—that from which the religious festivals are 
dated and which, like the first Sunday in Advent for the Christian, 
has a profound religious significance. In the Jewish calendar it is 
known as the Ist of Tishri, which, in the secular calendar generally 
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falls somewhere in September. That is the occasion for the traditional 
greeting: Lashanah Tobah, or ‘a good New Year to you.’ It is also 
the beginning of the ten days of penitence which reach their climax 
in the Day of Atonement, or Yom Kippur. 

The day will have passed by the time these lines appear in print 
but not, we hope, the occasion for assuring our Jewish readers and 
through them other members of the community, of our sincere 
good wishes for the coming year. And that they may appreciate the 
spirit in which the greeting is offered we venture to associate with it 
two paragraphs from Dr. Leo Baeck’s book, ““The Essence of Judai- 
ism,’’ which indicate something of the extent to which Christians as 
well as Jews may share in the deeper significance of these observances, 


“These two festivals, the New Year and the Day of Atonement,” 
writes Dr. Baeck, “‘are the only ones which are not connected with 
particular events in Israel’s history. They deal exclusively with that 
which is universally human. It is that which is universally humari 
which reveals man as a member of mankind. That is why on these 
festivals we pass from the individual man to mankind. The New 
Year, the day of reckoning before God, announces the day of judg- 
ment for all nations: they also’ have at all times to undergo examina- 
tion and judgment; they also, by means of righteousness and truth 
must produce evidence before God that they are worthy of their 
place upon earth. The other holy day, the Day of Atonement, has 
a similar message; this day too sends out its word to the whole of 
mankind. It demands from, and promises to, mankind the Sabbath 
of Sabbaths as the task and the goal of its striving and battling: all 
roads are to lead to the great Day of Atonement of the whole world. 
New Year and Day of Atonement always set the community upon 
the firm ground of the Messianic idea, of faith in the One God who 
vouches for the meaning of all times, who rules in and through 
world-history in judgment and love, in holiness and perfect loving 
kindness. 

The old prayers, which form the nucleus of the divine service on 
these holy days, show what decisive and clear expression is given to 
this conception. They contain nothing of esoteric teaching or of 
fanciful speculation, for everything rests upon the firm ground of 
religious certainty concerning the course of world-history. Messianic 
hope presents itself to the soul in the simple, yet great, idea of the 
responsibility of all nations and their ultimate reconcilation or 
atonement. The community expresses this hope in the prayer: 

“Now, therefore, O Lord our God, impose thine awe upon all 
thy works, and thy dread upon all which thou hast created, so that 
all thy works may fear thee, and all creatures may prostrate them- 
selves before thee, that they may all form a single band to do thy 
will with a perfect heart. For we all know, O Lord our God, that 
dominion is thine, strength is in thy hand, and might in thy right 
hand, and that thy name isexalted over all which thou hast created.” 
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MUDDLED THINKING 


Morecambe is a seaside holiday resort on the Lancashire coast, 
about three miles from Lancaster. The editor of the local weekly 
newspaper the Visitor is pleased to refer to it as “this pleasant and 
uncontaminated district’”—uncontaminated, that is, by members 
of the Jewish community. 


His editorial column each week is headed ‘‘Mustard,”’ and is fre- 
quently used for outspoken criticisms of anything or anyone with 
whom the editor-proprietor of the paper disagrees. 


On August 6th, the attack was aimed at Jews. In a violently 
worded article which the editor himself described as intended to be 
“an outburst of antisemitism,”’ he accused British Jews of hypocrisy 
in their protests against terrorist outrages, and of failure to “disgorge 
their ill-gotten wealth in trying to dissuade their brothers in the 
United States from pouring out dollars to facilitate the entrance 
into Palestine of European Jewish scum, a proportion of whom will 
swell the ranks of the terrorist organisation and thus carry on the 
murderous work which British Jewry professes to abhor.” 


The article attacks Jews also on the basis of black market activi- 
ties, of being found in trades where there is scarcity or a “racket” 
rather than in the basic productive industries, and of undue influ- 
ence in Parliament. It calls on its readers to resolve to ostracise the 
Jewish community in every possible way, and continues: “If British 
Jewry is suffering today from the righteous wrath of British citizens, 
then they have only themselves to blame for their passive inactivity. 
Violence may be the only way to bring them to the sense of their 
responsibility to the country in which they live.” 


It was certainly an “outburst of antisemitism!” In reply to a 
question in the House of Commons, the Attorney-General indicated 
that the article had been referred to the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions for report on whether it constituted an incitement to violence 
which could be made the subject of a criminal action. In the next two 
week’s issues, the editor of the Visitor stood by his earlier articles, 
repeated his accusations, and thanked his readers for the ‘“‘avalanche 
of written and verbal expressions of approval and the many offers of 
practical assistance should it be necessary in the future.’ He printed 
a selection of letters, some commending, some opposing, his original 
article. While professing to doubt whether there would be any 
prosecution, he retained Counsel for his defence. 


It was at this point that a representative of the Council of Christ- 
ians and Jews went to Morecambe to discuss with Christian ministers 
and others in the district whether any local action were possible and 
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desirable in response to the articles. Apparently the editor of the 
Visitor heard of this visit in advance, for on August 27th his editorial 
attacked the “outside interference”’ of the Council. 


In view of this attack, however, he could not well refuse to print a 
reply from the Council, giving his readers other factors relative to 
the charges which he had made against the Jewish community in 
Britain. This reply appeared in the following week, but in printing 
it the editor cut about one third of the letter including some of the 
most essential and, from his point of view, most effective points. 


There the matter stands. Despite the cuts made in our letter, 
readers of the paper will see that there is another side to the picture 
which the editor drew, and that the Christian community totally 
repudiates the antisemitism of which he was so proud. Local clergy 
in Morecambe have also taken the opportunity of making clear to 
their congregations the true Christian attitude towards Jews in the” 
present situation. The general feeling of those whom we consulted 
was that no form of public meeting or protest against the articles was 
desirable, and that people in the district were so used to the editor’s 
tirades against all and sundry that they did not take too much 
notice of anything that he might say. 


There are, in fact, few or no Jews in Morecambe. It is therefore 
pertinent to ask wlat were the motives which led the editor of the 
Visitor who usually confines himself to local topics, to make the 
attack on Jews in the first place. The editor himself gives as reason 
the anti-British propaganda of “American Jewry” which he saw 
during a visit to the United States, followed by the events of the last 
six months, and culminating in the “brutal atrocities in Palestine 
with its consequent deep anxiety to those Britishers who have sons 
serving in the Holy Land.”’ 


The man’s temperament is apparently such that this, combined 
with the desire to increase the circulation of his paper, is sufficient 
reason for his outburst. He would not stop to consider the possible 
harm which he could cause, not only to Jews but to the whole com- 
munity, by stirring up strife and dissension in this way. Accusations 
of fascism have been made against him, but appear to be ill founded. 
Irresponsible and hotheaded, yes, but those in Morecambe who 
know the man and his record, and are in the best position to judge, 
deny that he is a fascist. Indeed he gained a point when he was able 
to say in one of his articles, that “‘the bone of contention of the 
opposition is that anyone who criticises Jewry is automatically a 
fascist!” 


But the most significant aspect of the whole affair is not that an 
irresponsible individual who unfortunately happens to be the editor 
of a local weekly newspaper should be antisemitic, but rather that 
the general feeling in the town must be such that most of his readers 
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were ready to accept at least a part of what he said at its face value, 
and that a violently antisemitic article was likely to increase rather 
than decrease the circulation of his paper. There has been, of course, 
strong opposition from some sections of the population of More- 
cambe and the Christian clergy dissociate themselves from the articles ; 
but clearly the majority of his readers, while no doubt rejecting the 
extreme language and the near incitement to violence, share many 
of the editor’s prejudices. 


It is this situation, rather than the need to reply to the specific 
articles, which causes the greatest concern. We can try and have 
tried to find the most effective way of answering the articles them- 
selves and probably the reasoned reply in the columns of the same 
paper which carried the offending articles is as good a way as any. 
But what of the underlying conditions of which these articles are 
only a symptom? How far is Morecambe representative of other 
towns, except in the irresponsibility of the editor of its local news- 
paper? And what can this Council do about it? 


These are questions that must be frankly faced. It is futile to de- 
lude ourselves by an easy optimism that regards Morecambe as 
an isolated incident. It is equally futile to sit back and wait until 
other incidents have occurred, and then try to repair the damage 
done. By that time it is too late. The time for effective action is now 
before prejudice, which is there already, breaks out into active 
antagonism. It is no easy task which we have to do and it is likely 
to grow more difficult if the present economic difficulties through 
which the country is passing are prolonged and also if the situation 
in Palestine deteriorates any further. 


But it is a task which must be undertaken. 


AFTER ELFINSWARD 


When is a summer-school not a summer-school? A stupid question, 
perhaps, but one we found ourselves confronted with several times 
during our five days at Elfinsward last July. And the answer? Well, 
when it’s a conference, of course! 


But isn’t that a distinction without a difference? Perhaps it is, but 
for those of us who were there it meant something very real. It 
meant that instead of a series of sessions in which we merely sat and 
listened to lectures on unfamiliar or little known subjects we took 
part in a series of live, stimulating and unusually intelligent dis- 
cussions of a fairly wide range of topics introduced by a number of 
very distinguished visitors. 
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No one can have been more surprised by this aspect of the school 
(or conference!) than a lecturer from the Bureau of Current Affairs 
who came along to give a demonstration of how to run a successful 
discussion group. Very little was needed by way of demonstration, 
for our visitor had not the slightest difficulty in starting us talking. 
His major problem, in fact, was how to bring the session to an end! 
Incidentally, if you want some really stimulating material or sugges- 
tions for your own group, why not get into touch yourself with the 
Bureau of Current Affairs, whose address is: Carnegie House, 117 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


It is, of course, quite beyond the scope of these notes to attempt 
even the briefest summary of what was said by a first-class team of 
visitors which included the Bishop of Chichester, Rabbi Kopul 
Rosen, James Parkes, Leonard Stein, Richard O’Sullivan and Miss 
Dorothy Keeling. The most I can hope to do is to jot downa few brief ~ 
impressions of what seemed to me to be points of outstanding 
importance and value in the life of the school as a whole. 


And first among those impressions I would set a comment of 
Kopul Rosen’s at the beginning of his talk on problems in the rela- 
tions between Jews and Christians at the ordinary level of everyday 
life. While in no way detracting from the importance of developing 
the right kind of relationships between the different elements in any 
community, he was careful to draw attention to the attendant 
dangers of all such efforts, particularly in the direction of producing 
a rather strained and artificial atmosphere of alleged goodwill 
between people who are trying all too self-consciously to be nice to 
each other! To mention the point is to make it. We have all assisted 
at that kind of entertainment at some time or other! True under- 
standing, he went on to suggest, was a by-product of a situation in 
which members of the various groups were caught up together in the 
fellowship of a common endeavour that was beyond and larger than 
any of their separate interests. 


Of the truth of that proposition the school itself was perhaps the 
best illustration we could hope to find. Our chief purpose was to 
consider ways in which Jews and Christians because of the funda- 
mentals on which they were agreed and which were the theme of the 
Rev. I. L. Swift’s opening talk could work together in the spheres of 
social, national and international service. The discussion was not 
lacking in fruitful suggestions. 


Another impression I think worth recording was the way in 
which our Elfinsward experience confirmed my experience of other 
joint meetings, that differences of a quite fundamental character 
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need not necessarily divide, always providing there is a readiness 
on either side to respect and to understand. The setting aside of 
separate tables for those taking Kosher or vegetarian food, the hold- 
ing of separate services of worship and the observance of two holy 
days in one week-end all tended in this context to enrich rather than 
to embarrass the fellowship. 


No attempt was made to arrange any joint act of worship, though 
it was understood that both Jewish and Christian services were open 
in the sense that they were acts of public worship and that all who 
desired to do so might attend. Many did in fact avail themselves of 
this opportunity, in all cases, I think, to their advantage, for there is 
surely something to be said both for learning something of the way 
in which others worship and also for beginning, as is almost inevit- 
able in such circumstances, to discover how things which we our- 
selves have come to take for granted may appear to other people. 


And finally, I was deeply moved by the tremendous value of the 
mere fact of living together, the more so because of the difficulty of 
the time at which we were meeting. It was a period of considerable 
emotional strain for both Jewish and Christian members of the group. 
On the one hand there was the story of the hapless voyage of the 
“Exodus 1947” group of refugees already well under way, and on 
the other the tale of growing terrorism in Palestine itself. The fact of 
being together and seeing just a little of what each was feeling about 
these tragic events and all that lay behind them served a far more 
useful purpose than any amount of argument or discussion could 
have done . . . though opportunities were not wanting for either. 


The theme for the school had been announced as “Living to- 
gether: its problems and possibilities.’” We discovered that its prob- 
lems were chiefly confined to our discussions. Its possibilities were 
abundantly evident in the life we enjoyed so much together. To 
many people Jews are a problem because they have never really 
met them as individuals or got to know them as friends and I do 
not doubt that the same is true of many Jews also in their feelings 
towards non-Jews. At Elfinsward we met in the truest sense of the 
word and parted with a belief confirmed by the adventure of an 
unforgettable experience that in the long run it is people who matter 
more than anything else. 


Some, perhaps most of us, went to Elfinsward a little apprehen- 
sively. Would it work after all? Were not the difficulties greater than 
the possibilities? We left without any doubts. The venture had 
abundantly justified itself and in some form or other it will be 
repeated next year. W. W. S. 
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FROM THE SECRETARY'S 
NOTEBOOK 


Rey. Henry Carter. 

Since the last issue of 
‘Common Ground’ went to 
press, the Rev. Henry Carter, 
the Chairman of the Council’s 
Executive Committee, has un- 
dergone a serious operation 
and come safely through a 
critical illness. 


The news of the splendid 
progress he is now making to- 
wards recovery is as great a 
relief as the news of his illness 
was a shock, not only to those 
privileged to be closely asso- 
ciated with him in the inner 
counsels ofour work, but also to 
the many thousands both in the 
Jewish and the Christian com- 
munities, who hold his name 
and jis courageous leadership 
in affectionate respect and 
esteem. 


We take this opportunity of 
assuring him, on behalf of all 
our readers, of our good wishes 
for a restful and successful con- 
valescence, and of a very warm 
‘welcome home’ when the 
time comes for him to resume 
his Chair in the Executive 
Committee. 


Our new Address. 

Some of our friends who have 
visited us in our offices at 
21, Bloomsbury Street, have 
been interested to discover that 
we were housed in a building, 
otherwise known as Blooms- 
bury House which, since the 
early days of 1939, has been 
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the headquarters of a number 
of voluntary refugee organisa- 
tions. 


Since the formation of the 
Council, we have lived where 
we were born, for it was the 
co-operation which had _ al- 
ready sprung up between Jews 
and Christians in helping the 
victims of antisemitism, which 
served as the starting point of, 
this further co-operative ven- 
ture in dealing with the causes 
and with the persistence of 
antisemitism itself. 


But the lease of Bloomsbury 
House has expired, and it 
therefore became necessary for 
us to look for a new home, 
which we have been fortunate 
enough to find in Kingsway 
Chambers, 162*, Strand, W.C. 
2, where we hope to be safely 
installed by the time these 
notes reach you and where 
we shall always be glad to 
welcome visitors. We should 
be all the more delighted to see 
them if they would send us a 
card or ring us at TEMple Bar 
9306 to let us know when to 
expect them. 


Policies and People. 

The tragic story of the wan- 
derings of the “Exodus 1947” 
group of refugees is in one sense 
a matter of past history. In 
another sense it remains as a 
challenge and as a rebuke to 
the rest of mankind. It is a 
rebuke to any and every ten- 
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dency to exploit persons for the 
sake of policies. It is a chal- 
lenge to the re-affirmation by 
all men of goodwill of ‘“‘respect 
for personality, our value of 
values, which,” as Victor Gol- 
lancz emphasised a year ago 
in his essay on ‘Our threatened 
Values,’ to-day every- 
where threatened.” 


The motives of those who 
organised the transports in the 
first place, the legality or 
illegality of their action, the 
policy of the British Govern- 
ment and of the Palestine 
Administration with regard to 
immigration, the wisdom—or 
otherwise—of the decision to 
send the refugees back to 
France instead of Cyprus and 
eventually to Hamburg—all 
these are matters for the most 
careful and objective considera- 
tion. They have been and are 
likely to be for a long time to 
come the subject of heated 
discussion with many wide and 
fundamental differences of 
opinion. 


But on one issue there can be 
,no difference of opinion. So 
many people from so tragic a 
background ought never to 
have been put into the quite 
impossible situation in which 
they eventually found them- 
selves. In that matter none of 
us has his hands entirely clean 
for we are all a part of the 
tragedy which, when it befalls 
Israel, threatens the whole 
family of mankind. When poli- 
cies become more important 
than people then indeed has 
Nemesis overtaken us. 
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Education in Tolerance. 

Dr. W. Goslin, Director of 
education in the state of Min- 
neapolis, met a small gathering 
of prominent educationists at 
Browns Hotel on July 21st, by 
invitation of the Council of 
Christians and Jews and ex- 
plained to them the methods 
used in the State schools of 
Minneapolis to educate chil- 
dren in the spirit of religious 
and racial tolerance. 


This was largely brought 
about through the personal 
influence of the individual 
teachers and by enlisting the 
sympathy and co-operation of 
the parents also, in some in- 
stances, by employing coloured 
teachers to take classes of white 
children. The speaker quoted 
some telling instances to sup- 
port his claim that the system 
employed in Minneapolis was 
already showing encouraging 
signs of success. 


The Secretary’s Job. 

At the moment there seems 
a distinct probability that the 
Secretary’s Notebook is in 
danger of developing into a 
continental scrapbook, since 
one of the recommendations 
made at Seelisberg was that 
the Secretary of this Council 
should, for the time being at 
least, serve as one of the joint- 
secretaries of the International 
Council which is to be set up 
as soon as possible. This new 
assignment will almost cer- 
tainly bring with it a good deal 
of travelling during the coming 
autumn and winter. 
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The difficulty with regard 
to the notebook is perhaps not 
insuperable. A judicious mix- 
ture of ‘General’ and ‘Or- 
ganising’ is likely to provide 
a happy issue of that affliction. 
The difficulties to be faced in 
connection with the building 
up of the International Council 
are much more formidable, but 
not, I hope, insoluble. It will 
in any case be an encourage- 
ment to know that the venture 
has the backing and support 
of all who are associated with 
the Council here at home. 


STATEMENT ISSUED BY 
THE COUNCIL ON 7TH 
AUGUST 1947. 


Council of Christians 
and Jews associates itself with 
all right-minded people in 
absolute condemnation of the 
most recent instances of ter- 
rorist outrages in Palestine, 
and in particular, the shameful 
murder of the two British 
sergeants. 


At the same time, the Coun- 
cil appeals to the British people 
not to allow their natural 
horror and anger to be turned 
against those who have neither 
sympathy with the terrorists 
nor any power to prevent their 
activities. It is convinced that 
the vast majority of British 
people will not allow them- 
selves to be led astray by irre- 
sponsible agitators into any 
form of reprisals against the 
Jewish community in this coun- 
try, who fully share their fel- 
low-countrymen’s condemna- 
tion of terrorist outrages. ’’ 
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BOOK NOTES 

We regret that owing to lack 
of space it is not possible to 
include any book reviews in 
this number, but readers may 
like to know of the following 
recent publications which we 
have received. 


in the Arab 
World 
By A. H. Hourani Price 10/6 
Published by Oxford Unuversity Press. 


The Jew 
By David Hadler. Price 7/6 
Published by Messrs. Victor Gollaneg 


The Old Testament Inter- 
pretation of History 
By Christopher R. North. — Price 10/6 
Published by the Epworth Press. 


Minorities 


Joseph Herman Hertz—In 
Memoriam 
By the Rev. Ephraim Levine. Price 10/6 
Published by Soncino Press. 


Racial Pride and Prejudice 
By E. 7. Dingwall. Price 8/6 
Published by Watts & Co. 


Soviet Jewry, Palestine and 
the West 


By Walter Zander. 
Published by Messrs. Victor Gollancz 


Selected Writings of Ahad 
Ha-Am 
Price 12/6 


Price 6/- 


Selected Writings of Jehuda 
Halevi 
Price 8/6 


Selected Writings of Solo- 
mon Schechter 
Price 10/6 
Published by East and West Library. 


The Present Question 
By a number of well-known writers. 
Price 7/6 
Published by Chapman & Hall. 
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